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inventions and arranged for exhibitions of scientific curiosities. The
great Exhibition of 1851 was largely due to the efforts of the
society, whose president at that time was the Prince Consort. In
1854 the Society of Arts introduced its system of examinations,
and the emphasis it gave to the importance of drawing in connection
with trades and industries anticipated the recommendations of the
Cross Commission. The examinations included such subjects as
chemistry, physiology, botany, mathematics, and mechanics, In
1872 the society extended its examination system to technological
subjects. The examinations were afterwards confined to com-
mercial subjects. In 1908 the society received the title of the Royal
Society of Arts.
The Royal Institution was founded by Count Rumford in 1800.
Its object was stated to be that of diffusing knowledge and facili-
tating the general introduction of useful mechanical inventions and
improvements, and, through teaching by means of lectures, the
application of science to the purposes of daily life. Count Rumford
was interested in domestic economy, and he lectured and wrote on
ventilation, cooking apparatus, and fire-places. It was due to
Rumford that in 1801 Humphry Davy was appointed lecturer in
chemistry and head of the laboratory of the Royal Institution.
When, in the following year, Rumford left for Munich, the policy
of the Royal Institution was completely changed. His cooking
apparatus was put on one side and his plans for the training of
young mechanics were dropped. In future, the Royal Institution
concentrated on the teaching of science. Davy secured an inter-
national reputation for the work accomplished in the laboratory of
the Institution. After Davy's death in 1828 the fortunes of the
Institution declined, but they rose to an even greater height when
Michael Faraday became director of the Laboratory. His Friday
evening lectures became famous and his Christmas talks were
known and appreciated throughout the country. His researches laid
the foundation of modern electrical science. In more recent years
the Royal Institution has been associated with the names of Lord
Rayleigh, J. J. Thomson, Rutherford, and Bragg.
The British Association for the Advancement of Science was
founded in 1831. It had always shown an interest in schools,
especially as regards the teaching of science, and in its report of
1889 it advocated the Heuristic method of Professor Armstrong.
In 1901 educational science became a recognised part of its
activities.